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The  Teaching  of  EngHsh. 


FOREWORD. 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  on  The  Teaching  of  English  is  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  more  thorough  teaching  of  composition 
and  literature  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  Alabama.  So 
poor  are  the  results  of  our  present  teaching  of  composition,  literature, 
and  grammar  that  one  is  prone  to  believe  that  these  subjects  are  either 
wholly  ignored,  or  shamefully  treated  as  interlopers.  The  average  child 
in  our  high  schools  cannot  spell,  punctuate,  or  paragraph;  he  cannot 
read  accurately;  he  cannot  analyze;  worst  of  all,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  know  how  to  do  any  of  these  things.  No  one  who  has 
occasion  to  pass  upon  the  product  of  our  schools  but  must  be  well  nigh 
appalled  at  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  our  young  men  and  women,  after 
years  of  supposed  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  Ability  to  express 
one's  self  correctly  and  readily  at  the  call  of  business  and  social  demands 
is  an  inevitable  and  universal  need.  The  oral  and  written  expression 
of  our  youth,  as  we  too  well  know,  is  neither  correct  nor  ready.  Our 
methods  fail  of  accomplishment  either  because  of  the  lack  of  a  definite, 
well  taught  English  course,  or  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  teaching  of 
the  subject.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  behooves  those  of  us  vitally  con- 
cerned in  our  schools  to  try  to  remedy  a  condition  that  greatly  retards 
the  coming  of  any  possibility  of  pride  in  the  training  they  give.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  bulletin  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  teachers  of  composition  and  literature. 


Aims  in  the  Teaching  of  EngHsh. 


Work  in  English  has  four  aims : 

1 .  To  teach  the  child  to  read  accurately,  readily,  and  intelligently. 

2.  To  give  the  power  to  write  correctly  and  forcibly. 

3.  To  create  a  desire  to  read,  and  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

4.  To  foster  ideals. 

1.  Our  boys  and  girls  cannot  read;  they  do  not  even  call  words 
correctly,  much  less  read  with  expression.  They  skip  words  the  meaning 
of  which  they  do  not  know;  they  pass  glibly  over  allusions  which  they 
do  not  know;  they  read  sentences  whose  meaning  they  do  not  know, 
and  pass  on.  The  result  of  this  inability  to  read  is  a  very  thin  mental 
gain;  only  a  hazy  idea  is  got  of  subject  matter.  What  teacher  of  us 
but  listens  with  torture  to  the  attempts  of  the  ordinary  high  school 
student  to  read?  The  boggling,  jerky  intonation  is  maddening  enough 
with  the  simplest  literature;  but  who  of  us  that  does  not,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, himself  read  to  his  class  when  they  reach  Shakespeare  and 
Milton?  Our  children  begin  school  at  seven,  and  after  attending  a 
half  score  of  years,  oftener  than  not  they  cannot  read  intelligently. 
The  study  of  literature  is  a  great  help  in  this  matter  of  reading,  as  it 
inculcates  habits  of  careful  thought  and  pains-taking  observation. 

2.  One  of  the  primary  aims  of  English  work  is  to  train  children  in 
self-expression.  The  crying  need  of  expression  meets  the  child  on  the 
threshold  of  his  being,  and  goes  with  him  to  his  grave.  One  authority 
claims  that  not  alone  is  one's  mental  horizon  bounded  by  the  limits  of 
his  mastery  over  words,  but  also  his  spiritual  outlook.  From  the 
material  standpoint,  nothing  is  quite  so  valuable  to  the  man  or  woman 
as  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  fluently  and  correctly.  Business  men 
all  over  this  country  bitterly  complain  and  justly  protest  against  the 
wretched  results  of  our  efforts  to  teach  children  to  write.  Too  many 
graduates  from  our  schools  are  innocent  of  the  simplest  business  forms, 
and  unable  to  write  easily  or  correctly;  they  do  not  know  how  to  date  a 
letter,  word  it,  or  sign  it.  They  persist  in  alright,  seperate,  and  thier, 
not  to  mention  those  ever  present  bogies,  to,  too,  two.  How  easily 
these  primitive  errors  can  be  weeded  out  by  frequent  composition 
work!  The  trouble  can  be  so  easily  diagnosed: — our  children  do  not 
write  enough,  yea,  many  times  and  in  many  places  they  do  not  write  at 
all. 
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3.  The  creating  a  taste  for  good  books  is  a  subject  so  old  that  it 
seems  the  final  word  would  have  been  said  long  ago;  however,  the 
mtiltiplicity  of  books  of  the  hour  constantly  pouring  from  the  presses 
constrains  us  to  believe  the  schools  are  not  successfuly  doing  their  part 
in  cultivating  literary  taste.  Through  training,  and  only  thus,  can 
one  be  led  to  read  for  information  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  pleasure. 

4.  The  last  named  aim  in  English  work,  the  fostering  of  ideals, 
is  one  of  the  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  teaching  of  English  that 
makes  the  thoughtful  teacher  pause  to  question  himself  and  his  stand- 
ards. Literature  is  the  embodiment  of  the  emotions  and  aspirations  of 
human  lives,  indeed,  it  is  life  itself;  knowledge  of  life  is  what  we  so  need, 
that  knowledge  of  ideals  and  achievements  which  will  fill  us  with 
"inspiriting  energy."  We  need  to  know  himian  nature  as  books  teach 
it  to  us,  need  to  know  in  order  that  we  may  see  with  another's  eyes, 
feel  with  another's  heart,  and  thus  save  ourselves  from  false  and  un- 
generous interpretations  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Ideals  of  sympathy,  of  courage,  of  endurance,  of  hope,  and  of  love, 
we  gain  from  books.  In  literature  may  unquestionably  be  found  the 
greatest  of  man's  self  revelations.  The  knowledge,  the  beauty,  the 
goodness,  the  strength,  held  for  us  by  books  make  the  study  of  literature 
the  most  important  for  the  child  from  the  first  to  the  last  year  of  his 
school  course. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Definite  work  in  composition  and  literature  should  form  a  part  of 
each  year  in  the  child's  school  life.  In  the  primary  grades  the  work 
should  be  largely  folk  and  fairy  tales,  and  poetry,  with  more  poetry 
added.  Half  the  work  in  English  during  the  early  years  should  be 
poetry.  From  the  world  of  myth  and  legend,  from  the  classics,  from 
history,  we  may  draw  stories  full  of  suggestive  heroism.  A  child's 
heart  instinctively  thrills  over  a  hero,  and  "we  become  like  that  which  we 
admire."  The  stories  of  Arthur,  Alfred,  Jason,  Sigfried,  Charlemagne, 
Hiawatha,  and  our  own  heroes,  Washington  and  Lee,  give  the  child's 
imagination  and  ideality  fine  material.  Tales  from  the  "Jungle  Book," 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Water  Babies,"  "Greek  Heroes,"  "Twice  Told 
Tales,"  and  Church's  "Trojan  Tales"  are  charming.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  study  of  poetry.  The  child's 
love  of  music  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  being.  From  the 
earliest  age  a  child  is  susceptible  to  rhythm,  and  this  instinct  shoiild  be 
developed  by  the  use  in  his  education  of  both  music  and  poetry.     Even 
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poems  which  he  does  not  understand  should  be  read  by  the  teacher, 
with  emphasis  on  the  rythmical  flow  of  the  language.  Two  books  pre- 
eminently valuable  here  are  "Mother  Goose"  and  Stevenson's  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verse."  Other  poems  readily  suggest  themselves — Riley's, 
Field's,  Longfellow's,  Tennyson's  and  Wordsworth's.  The  nonsense 
verses  of  Edward  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  in  the  grading  of 
literature;  so  the  same  books  suggested  for  use  in  the  primary  years 
may  be  used  through  those  succeeding.  To  nourish  ideals  of  sympathy 
with  the  heart  of  things,  to  foster  emulation  for  all  true  strength,  and  to 
kindle  impatience  against  the  ignoble, — these  are  the  ends  for  which  we 
must  teach  literature,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  and  all  books 
sprung  from  master  minds.  In  the  last  years  of  the  grammar  school, 
however,  the  child's  powers  of  thought  and  reason  are  developing  more; 
he  stands  on  the  border  of  adolescence,  and  the  books  he  reads  should 
fit  into  his  needs.  Bible  stories,  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  "Black  Beau- 
ty," "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,"  "The  Boys'  King  Arthur,"  and  "Bird  Neigh- 
bors" are  books  that  have  an  especial  work  to  do  for  children  in  their 
early  teens. 

The  reading  work  in  the  high  school  is  necessarily  influenced  largely 
by  the  college  entrance  requirements.  It  seems  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  committee  on  uniform  entrance  requirements  has  selected 
certain  books  that  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  high  school  students;  more 
than  one  grown-up  can  easily  understand  why  so  large  a  per  cent,  of 
students  find  distastefiil  Burke's  "Conciliation,"  "Sesame  and  Lilies," 
and  Milton's  "Minor  Poems."  The  one  resort  for  the  teacher  is  to 
select  the  simplest  of  the  requirements  and  teach  them  as  best  he  can. 
In  the  high  school,  live  teaching  is  demanded  in  literature  as  nowere 
else.     The  teacher  must  live ;  he  must  make  the  literature  Uve. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION. 

If  it  be  not  possible  to  teach  our  children  to  read,  at  least  it  is 
possible  to  teach  them  to  write  correctly,  if  not  forcibly.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  teach  the  art  of  composition,  and  that  is  through  incessant 
practice.  The  learning  of  principles  in  writing  will  no  more  teach  how 
to  write  than  the  learning  of  principles  in  swimming  will  teach  how  to 
swim.  The  child  must  write,  be  corrected,  write  again,  and  be  cor- 
rected again.  Let  the  query  again  be  made,  "What  could  be  accom- 
plished in  arithmetic  with  one  lesson  a  month,  or  even  one  a  week?" 
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Yet  teachers  shun  work  in  composition,  continually  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  expression  is  the  greatest  gift  that  the  school  holds 
for  the  child.  Surely  the  importance  of  the  study  of  composition  is 
not  realized,  or  the  results  of  our  pupils'  efforts  to  write  would  be  less 
lamentable.  The  burden  which  the  correction  of  written  work  lays 
upon  the  teacher  is  conceded;  here  as  nowhere  else  must  be  laid  aside 
all  estimate  of  cost  in  labor  and  pains.  Only  by  accepting  the  weari- 
someness  of  correcting  written  work  as  a  part  of  the  303^  in  teaching 
English,  can  the  teacher  ever  hope  to  be  successful.  If  he  is  enthusiastic, 
interested,  and  capable,  the  bliss  of  seeing  residts  will  surely  be  his. 
Stevenson  says,  "Genius  is  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains;"  if 
this  be  true,  the  successful  teacher  of  English  may  consider  himself 
a  genius,  because  pains  he  must  take. 

Work  that  gives  evidence  of  his  best,  work  that  is  neat  and  interest- 
ing, must  be  expected  of  every  pupil,  and  he  must  understand  that  it 
is  expected  of  him.  Haste  and  carelessness  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Composition  papers  should  be  uniform  in  size,  and  of  course  all  work 
shoiild  be  done  with  ink.  The  heading,  to  be  invariably  required, 
should  give  the  name  of  the  writer,  his  class,  the  date  and  the  title  of 
the  theme,  thus: 

MARY  JENKINS. 
Seventh  Grade.  May  4,  1910. 

HOW  I  TORE  MY  SUNDAY  DRESS. 

The  sheets  should  be  numbered  correctly,  placed  in  order,  folded 
lengthwise,  and  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  date  and  title  of  the  theme, 
put  on  the  back  of  the  folded  theme  at  the  top.  Pupils  should  be  held 
rigidly  to  the  observance  of  these  directions,  seemingly  small  in  them- 
selves, but  so  important  in  developing  pains  and  carefulness,  hence, 
character. 

The  teacher  should  indicate  the  errors  by  blue  pencilings  in  the 
margin,  and  retiirn  the  theme  to  the  pupil  who  will  make  the  corrections 
and  hand  back  to  the  teacher  for  a  second  inspection.  The  corrections 
should  indicate  the  number  or  section  in  the  composition  book  where 
can  be  found  the  violated  rule  or  principle.  It  is  well  to  indicate  errors 
by  the  use  of  symbols  and  abbreviations.     The  following  are  suggested: 

amb. — ambiguous.  p. — punctuation. 

ant. — antecedent.  rw. — rewrite. 

cap. — capital.  tr. — transpose. 

no  cap. — no  capital.  T. — wrong  tense. 
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CO. — coherence.  U. — ^unity. 

est. — construction.  ww. — wrong  word. 

D. — see  dictionary.  ^ — new  paragraph. 

gr. — grammar.  no  ^ — no  paragraph. 

o. — obscure.  (    ) — omit. 

I — divide. 

The  composition  with  its  errors  indicated  should  be  returned  to 
the  child  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  an  excellent  device  to  have  him 
write  the  teacher  a  note  telling  the  number  of  errors  in  his  theme, 
what  rules  or  principles  were  violated,  and  what  words  were  spelled 
wrong.  This  note  is  to  be  handed  to  the  teacher  with  the  corrected 
or  re-written  theme,  the  day  after  it  has  been  returned  to  the  child. 
The  writing  of  this  note  gives  practice  in  letter  writing ;  the  teacher 
should  take  pains  to  read  these  notes,  and  call  attention  to  the  good 
ones  by  oral  comment.  The  corrected  themes  should  be  filed  for 
reference  throughout  the  year.  A  cabinet  with  compartments  for  the 
themes  of  each  child  should  be  in  every  school  room,  as  both  teacher  and 
pupil  will  find  reference  to  back  work  most  valuable. 

The  ideal  of  the  teacher  should  be  freedom  of  expression.  In  the 
lower  grades,  certain  errors  should  be  aimed  at  during  certain  years. 
The  cramping  a  child  by  making  him  fear  the  "cruel  blue  pencil"  is 
to  be  strenuously  avoided.  Let  there  be  spontaneity,  at  any  cost, 
even  that  of  many  errors  in  the  early  years.  But  surely  the  spelling  of 
common  words  commonly  misspelled,  the  writing  of  sentences  instead 
of  clauses,  proper  capitalization,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  paragraphing, — 
surely  these  things  may  be  expected  of  the  grammar  grade  training. 
Just  as  surely  these  things  the  grammar  grades  do  not  teach. 

The  following  theme  and  note  illustrate  the  methods  outlined 
above: 
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MARY  JENKINS. 
Seventh  Grade.  May  4,  1910. 

Caps  How  I  tore  my  Sunday  dress. 

gr.  ind't  1  in.  Once  when  I  was  little  girl  my  Father  give  me  and  my 

tr.  sp.  X.  sister  choice  between  an  new  dress  and  to  go  to  the  sircus. 

gr.  p.  sp.  gr.  Every  one  said,  they  wotild  go  to  the  sircus  and  said, 

no  cap.  I  was'nt  right  to  take  the  dress,  but  my  Father's  horse 

p.  sp.  253  hurt  it's  foot  so  we  could'nt  have  got  to  the  sircus,  so  it 

sp.gr.  ^  p.  was  alright  about  me  taking  the  dress.     Well  I  put  it 

cap.  p  gr.  on  the  first  Sunday  and  it  begun  to  rain  as  we  left  church. 

p.  gr.  sp.  gr.  I  set  down  on  the  wet  buggey  seat  and  it  run  all  in  my 

cap.  dress  so  it  couldn't  be  got  out.     My  Mama  told  me  not 

rw.  sp.  to  ware  it,  it  was  so  cloudy  so  it  got  riuned  because  I  was 

sp.  disobediant. 


Your  subject  is  "  How  I  Tore  My  Sunday  Dress."     Did  you  write 
on  it? 
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Dear  Miss  Holmes: 

There  were  thirty  errors  in  my  theme  on  How  I  Tore  My 
Sunday  Dress.     They  were  as  follows : 

1.  Six  errors  in  the  use  of  commas;  two  commas  were  not 
necessary,  three  should  have  been  between  the  members  of 
compound  sentences,  and  one  after  an  introductory  adverb. 

2.  Two  errors  in  paragraphs;  the  first  one  was  not  in- 
dented, and  I  should  have  had  two  in  the  theme  instead  of  one. 

3.  Six  errors  in  capitalization;  two  words  in  the  subject 
were  not  properly  capitalized;  the  words  "father"  and 
"mamma"  should  have  been  written  with  small  letters  because 
preceded   by   possessive    pronouns;    "Sunday"    should   have 

.     been  written  with  a  capital. 

4.  Six  errors  in  grammar;  "to  go"  instead  of  "going;" 
"every  one"  followed  by  "they"  instead  of  "he;"  "me"  in- 
stead of  "my"  before  an  "ing"  infinitive;  "begun"  for  "began;" 
"set"  for  "sat,"  and  "run"  for  "ran." 

5 .  The  indefinite  use  of  "it "  made  the  construction  faulty . 

6.  The  words  "circus,"  "all  right,"  "buggy,"  and  "wear" 
were  misspelled. 

7.  An  apostrophe  was  put  on  the  possessive  pronouns 
"its,"  a  violation  of  rule  253. 

8.  "my  sister  and  me"  is  the  correct  order. 

9.  One  wrong  tense,  "give"  for  "gave." 

10.     One  sentence  had  to   be  re-written   because  of  the 
wrong  use  of  "it." 

You  also  commented  on  my  not  writing  on  my  subject. 
Woiild  it  not  have  been  correct  had  I  stated  it  How  I  Ruined 
My  Sunday  Dress? 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARY  JENKINS. 
Columbia, 

May  7,  1910. 
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The  question  of  subjects  is  to  be  seriously  considered.  One  of  the 
grievous  sins  of  teachers  in  composition  work  is  the  giving  of  subjects 
wholly  beyond  the  child.  A  very  good  test  of  a  subject  is  whether  ot 
not  the  teacher  himself  could  find  anything  interesting  to  say  about  it. 
The  practice  of  giving  subjects  about  which  material  is  to  be  had  from 
books  is  harmful  to  a  degree.  Pupils  will  do  copy  work  in  spite  of  all 
urging  to  the  contrary.  It  is  hard  to  make  children  understand  that 
writing  their  own  compositions  is  a  matter  of  simple  honesty,  and  that 
passing  in  another's  work  under  their  names  is  plain  dishonesty.  One 
feels  a  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  could  not  convince  one 
of  her  girls  that  a  theme  was  not  her  own  despite  several  tenses  having 
been  changed!  Of  course  to  draw  titles  and  material  from  books  read 
is  legitimate  and  helpful.  Summaries  of  certain  chapters,  character 
sketches,  reproductions  of  certain  scenes,  the  telling  what  one  would  do 
at  certain  crucial  times  if  one  were  the  hero  or  heroine,  outlining  the 
impressions  of  characters, — these  are  all  excellent  means  to  use  in 
written  work.  Most  of  all,  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  pupil's  power  to 
tell  his  own  thoughts  about  his  own  interests,  in  his  own  way.  Long 
compositions  on  entire  books,  or  on  such  comprehensive  subjects  as 
"The  French  Revolution,"  "Electricity,"  or  "Air-ships,"  are  entirely 
wrong.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that,  in  this  enlightened  ped- 
agogical day,  pupils  are  still  being  visited  with  such  subjects  as  "Wireless 
Telegraphy"  and  "Friendship."  Give  the  child  subjects  about  which 
he  knows  something,  the  things  all  about  him  in  his  daily  life. 

The  subject  should  always  be  talked  over  with  the  class  before 
they  attempt  to  write  on  it,  unless  it  is  one  about  which  they  can  be 
told  nothing.  The  great  problem  with  a  child  is  "how  to  begin,"  and 
this  sttimbling  block  should  be  lifted  for  him.  The  teacher  can  easily 
lead  up  to  means  for  "begining"  on  which  the  pupils  wiU  eagerly  faU. 
In  teaching  narration,  it  is  a  good  device  to  read  part  of  a  story,  and 
have  the  pupils  finish  it  to  suit  themselves.  In  teaching  description, 
read  a  clever  bit  of  describing  from  Kipling,  or  Tennyson,  or  Stevenson, 
have  the  child  shut  his  eyes  and  visualize  in  words  the  picture  as  he 
sees  it. 

A  very  valuable  practice  is  frequent  work  in  oral  composition. 
Assign  a  topic,  such  as  "The  Birds  in  Our  Woods,"  or  "Wild  Flowers," 
or  "The  Trees  I  Know,"  and  tell  the  pupils  on  what  day  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  interestingly  about  these  things.  This  work  can  be 
made  most  entertaining  and  helpful.     Definite,  sustained  reciting  by 
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topic  in  daily  lessons  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  oral  composition,  and  should 
be  demanded. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  important  matter  of  correction.  That  it  is 
true  is  lamentable  for  the  ease  of  the  English  teacher,  but  it  is  wholly- 
true  that  carefiil,  definite  correction  of  written  work  is  an  absolute 
necessity  if  the  child  is  to  make  any  progress.  Is  it  not  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  students  can  go  to  school  for  years  and  reach  maturity  ignor- 
ant of  the  principles  of  written  work?  The  cause  of  the  trouble  has 
been  pronounced:  there  is  too  little  written  v/ork  done  in  our  schools. 
The  teacher  must  have  the  "composition  eye,"  for  only  through  cor- 
rection and  criticism  will  the  child  ever  be  redeemed  from  his  com- 
position sins.  Every  teacher  can  compile  a  list  of  errors  that  all  his 
students  make  persistently,  one  may  almost  say  conscientiously.  To 
speak  frequently  of  these  common  errors  will  help  somewhat,  but  after 
all,  only  individual  correction  and  conferences  will  bring  straight 
margins,  correct  spelling,  proper  paragraphing,  and  adequate  punctua- 
tion. It  may  be  added  that  at  times  individual  punishment,  also,  is  the 
one  corrective  for  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy.  If  we  can  teach  a  child 
to  write  easily  and  correctly,  other  virtues  will  be  added  unto  him. 

Personal  conference  is  highly  desirable;  it  encourages  effort  and 
ambition,  as  it  brings  into  play  that  element  desirable  in  all  teaching, 
the  "personal  touch."  Copying  the  corrected  theme  is  a  good  oc- 
casional exercise,  but  unless  carefully  supervised,  it  amounts  to  copying 
the  same  old  errors,  and  in  this  way  emphasizing  them.  The  child's 
interest  is  kept  alive  more  readily  with  a  new  piece  of  work,  in  which 
he  will  try  to  profit  by  his  errors  in  the  old  theme. 

The  following  subjects  are  of  proved  merit: 

Narrative. 

My  Worst  Whipping.  Ways  Girls  Have. 

Getting  up  in  the  Morning.  Alone  in  the  House. 

My  First  Party.  A  Secret. 

How  the  Elephant  My  First  Attempt  to  Cook. 

Got  His  Snout.  Caught  in  the  Rain. 

When  Our  Home  Catching  the  Pony. 

Caught  Fire.  Hunting  Chestnuts. 

My  First  Shot.  Learning  to  Milk. 

An  Exciting  Moment.  Missing  the  Train. 

Going  Home  From  School.  The  Tramp's  Story. 

My  Worst  Disobedience.  My  First  Dollar. 

Before  I  was  Six.  The  Death  of  My  Doll. 
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My  Worst  Fall. 
How  the  Camel 

Got  His  Hump. 
Little  Red  Head. 
A  Bad  Accident. 
Fooling  Papa. 
A  Trip  to  Brownie  Land. 
A  Day  at  Grandma's. 
The  Rat's  Story. 
My  First  Partridge  Hunt. 
Mr.  Elephant's  Sermon. 
An  April  Fool  Trick. 


Descriptive. 


A  Frosty  Morning. 

My  Old  Mammy. 

A  Rainy  Day. 

My  Favorite  Hero. 

A  Hot  Day. 

A  Baby  I  Know. 

A  Flower  Bed. 

Watching  the  Clouds. 

The  Way  to  Fairyland. 

Woods  in  Autumn. 

A  Funny  Boy. 

A  Garden  in  the  Rain. 

A  Bit  of  April  Weather. 

Expository. 
My  Feelings  on  Examination  Day. 
How  to  Spin  a  Top. 
The  Theory  of  Vaccination. 
How  to  Make  Bread. 
How  to  Build  a  Fire. 
The  Principle  of  Freezing  Cream. 


A  Quarrel. 

Rabbit  Hunting. 

Seeing  Things  at  Night. 

A  Day  of  Mishaps. 

A  Little  Hero. 

My  First  Day  at  School. 

The  Butterfly  Ball. 

Why  Bunnie's  Tail  is  White 

Getting  a  Boy  Up. 

A  Bird  Convention. 

My  First  Theatre  Going. 

In  the  Garret. 

A  Queer  Character. 

Our  Cook. 

Train  Time  at  the  Station. 

In  the  Hay  Field. 

A  Fo'e  War  Darkey. 

A  School  Room  Scene. 

Ten  Minutes  on  a  Street 

Comer. 
Our  Doctor. 
My  Chum. 

A  Drive  in  the  Country. 
Scene   Around   a   Country 

Chtuch. 

Hay  Making. 

Ways  of  Obtaining  Salt. 

Tattooing. 

An  Ideal  Nurse. 

How  to  Make  a  Kite. 

Summary  of  a  Sermon. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  pre-requisite  in  teaching  literature  is  familiarity  with  books. 
That  no  one  can  kindle  or  direct  interest  he  does  not  himself  feel  is  a 
truism.  Let  it  not  be  known  that  there  are  those  who  essay  to  teach 
poems  and  books  they  have  never  read.  No  human  creature  can  ever 
teach  literature,  or  love  of  it,  who  does  not  know  literature  and  love  it, 
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for  here  indeed  "the  spirit  quickeneth."  Fire,  glow  should  be  imparted 
by  intense  enthusiam  in  the  teacher.  This  fact  is  one  that  is  making 
it  more  and  more  plain  that  just  any  teacher  can  not  teach  English. 
No  branch  in  the  entire  curriculum  requires  so  much  of  a  special  gift, 
that  gift  without  which  no  one  should  dare  approach  the  teaching  of 
the  subject. 

Every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  create  and  arouse 
interest  in  the  books  and  poems  read.  The  author  should  be  spoken 
of  on  his  human  side,  and  in  his  relation  to  his  art.  Something  should 
be  told  of  the  story.  The  pupil  should  record  in  a  note-book  outlines 
of  books  read  in  and  out  of  class.  The  outline  should  tell  the  author, 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  kind  of  book,  the  scene  and  setting,  major 
and  minor  characters,  plot,  climax,  end,  style,  quotations,  lesson,  and 
the  reader's  opinion  of  the  book.  As  many  quotations  as  possible 
should  be  memorized.  That  our  pupils  do  so  little  memory  work  is 
deplorable.  Memorizing  beautiful  thoughts  is  invaluable  from  the 
first- to  the  last  year  of  school  life;  it  trains  in  the  use  of  words  and 
phrases,  gives  command  over  worth-while  thoughts,  and  enriches  the 
child's  mind  with  a  possession  otherwise  impossible  to  him.  There  is 
no  more  valuable  help  in  the  arts  of  writing  and  talking  than  the  learning 
of  quotations. 

From  critical  reading  of  the  classics  the  student  should  obtain  many 
new  words  and  much  general  cultural  information.  Important  classical 
and  historical  allusions  should  be  looked  up,  so  that  literary  back-ground 
may  be  developed.  The  stressing  of  learning  the  notes  may  deaden; 
it  is  not  impossible  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  drilled  into  familiarity  with 
the  notes  on  a  great  classic,  and  yet  miss  its  essence.  In  books  it  is  indeed 
true  that  "to  miss  the  joy  is  to  miss  all,"  as  Stevenson  says.  The 
classic  should  first  be  read  as  a  whole  without  reference  to  the 
notes;  the  second  reading,  less  hurried,  should  include  the  notes,  to 
shed  light  on  hidden  meanings,  and  free-for-all  discussion  should  be 
insisted  on.  This  careful  study  is  tiresome  for  teacher  and  pupil,  but 
it  is  wholly  indispensable.  Repeated  questions  should  be  asked  about 
the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  forms  of  the  sentences,  the  topic  sent- 
ences, how  developed,  what  means  are  used  to  secure  unity,  coherence, 
and  emphasis.  Much  help  in  composition  work  is  to  be  gained  here. 
Punctuation,  capitalization,  paragraphing,  and  good  usage  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  careful  reading  of  books. 

The  value  of  a  library  in  school  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Every 
school  in  the  State  should  have  its  own  library,  which  should  be  constant- 
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ly  added  to.  The  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  under  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Owen  of  Montgomery,  sends  out  loan  Hbraries;  so  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  school  in  the  state  to  be  without  books.  When  our 
children  read  more,  they  will  read  better,  write  better,  and  talk  better. 

OUTLINE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  COURSE  FOR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Grammar,   three   periods;      Rhetoric  and   Composition,   one   period; 

Classics,  one  period. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
Grammar. 

Three  periods  a  week  should  be  put  on  grammar.  Little  knowledge 
of  the  subject  should  be  presupposed  from  study  of  it  in  the  lower 
grades.  So  purely  inductive  a  science  cannot  be  mastered  by  a  child 
before  the  reasoning  powers  of  his  mind  develop,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect 
of  him  the  impossible.  The  attempts  to  teach  grammar  below  the  high 
school  are  so  utterly  barren  of  all  results  that  the  student  of  educational 
conditions  can  but  wonder  why  the  time  is  thus  wasted.  But  the  study 
has  its  very  important  place  in  the  development  of  powers  of  analysis 
and  logical  thinking,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  or  slighted.  The  memor- 
iter  work,  such  as  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  the  classes  of  adjectives, 
pronouns,  conjunctives,  and  adverbs,  can  be  learned  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and  should  be  learned  there.  If  children  were  made  to  master 
these  things,  so  entirely  a  matter  of  application,  the  troubles  of  the 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  work  in  the  first  year  high  school  should  be: 

1.  The  study  of  phrases  and  clauses. 

2.  Inflection  of  nouns,  pronoims,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs. 

3.  Classes  and  use  of  conjunctions. 

4.  Classification  of  sentences. 

5.  Analysis,  definite  and  logical. 

Composition. 
One  period  a  week  should  be  given  to  composition;  at  least  one 
theme  a  week  should  be  written,  the  subject  for  which  is  taken  from 
the  child's  every  day  life.  Rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization 
should  be  reviewed.  Themes  should  be  put  on  the  board  and  criticised; 
the  errors  should  be  made  part  of  the  lesson  in  composition.     As  many 
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of  the  themes  as  possible  should  be  read  aloud,  and  those  notably  good 
should  be  warmly  praised. 

Classics. 

One  period  a  week  should  be  given  to  classics.  Outside  reading 
should  be  insisted  on;  at  least  one  book  a  month  should  be  required. 
Books  suitable  for  outside  reading  should  be  posted  in  the  room.  Memo- 
rizing of  selections  should  be  constant ;  fifteen  minutes  a  day  should  be 
given  to  reciting  these  selections,  pupils  being  taken  in  turn. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Composition,  one  period;  Rhetoric,  two  periods;  Classics,  two  periods. 

Composition. 
Theme  writing  this  ^'■ear  should  consist  of  frequent  short  themes 
that  aim  to  apply  the  principles  learned  in  rhetoric.  Forms  for  social 
and  business  letters,  properly  worded  and  spaced,  should  be  copied 
from  the  board  in  a  letter- writing  note-book.  Accuracy  and  neatness 
in  minor  matters  must  be  demanded.  The  work  in  the  text  should 
stress  sentence  and  paragraph  structure. 

Classics. 
Narratives  are  excellent  in  this  year;     such  poems  as  the  "The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfaul,"  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Sohrab  andRustum,"  are  effective.     The  work  in 
composition  may  be  admirably  correlated  with  that  of  the  classics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Composition,  one  period;  Classics,  one  period;  History  of  English 
Literature,  three  periods. 
The  themes  in  this  year  may  be  based  largely  on  the  books  read. 
The  subjects  should  not  be  too  large.  Suitable  subjects  can  be  easily 
found;  for  instance,  from  Julius  Caesar  may  be  chosen  "The  Forming 
of  the  Plot,"  "Brutus  and  the  Boy  Lucius,"  "The  Character  of  Antony," 
"The  Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius." 

Classics  and  the  History  of  Literature. 

The  work  of  the  two  previous  years  should  have  trained  the  pupil 
in  careful  reading.  In  the  third  year,  interest  should  be  developed  in 
style.  The  work  in  memorizing  should  be  kept  up.  Emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  increasing  the  child's  vocabulary. 
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The  grammar  grades  should  begin  to  cultivate  the  feeling  for 
rhythm,  and  the  high  school  should  follow  up  the  training,  until  the  ear 
is  capable  of  detecting  all  the  varieties  of  melody  and  harmony,  and 
those  subtler  effects  in  poetry,  translatable  only  through  the  voice.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  verse 
should  be  attained.  The  definitions  of  metre,  rhyme,  assonance,  allite- 
ration, onomatopoeia,  and  tone-color  should  be  clear  to  every  pupil  in 
the  high  school.  This  third  year  is  the  time  to  train  in  appreciation 
of  the  hidden  beauties  of  poetry.  As  a  beginning  for  original  work,  an 
exercise  should  be  given  in  converting  prose  into  poetry  of  a  specified 
kind.  The  Psalms  and  Songs  of  Solomon  and  David  furnish  excellent 
material;  for  example,  Solomon  II,  11-13,  is  good  to  convert  into 
iambic  pentameter.  In  this  way  pupils  should  be  led  oh  to  metrical 
composition,  for  which  they  furnish  all  the  material;  in  other  words, 
to  "  write  poetry."  The  intimate  relation  between  poetry  and  music 
should  be  stressed,  and  attention  called  to  the  suggestiveness  of  certain 
letters.  Any  child  can  soon  be  taught  to  note  that  the  lower  vowel 
sounds,  such  as  o^,  oo^  and  Oj  express  slowness  of  motion,  and  solem- 
nity, or  grief;  that  the  short  vowels,  as  ^  in  ^^,  and  ^  in  fnat,  express 
rapidity  and  joy;  that  ^  and  2  are  soothing;  in  short,  that  tone-color  is 
the  difference  between  long  and  short  vowels. 

This  year  is  also  the  time  to  complete  the  teaching  of  Figures  of 
Speech.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  finish  the  high  school  course 
without  being  quite  familiar  with  these  "flowers  of  language;  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  his  own  language  figurative,  or,  in  his 
own  parlance,  to  "  make  things  sound  pretty." 

The  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is  one  concerning  which 
"doctors  disagree."  To  the  teacher  who  believes  in  the  human  side 
of  letters,  who  thinks  literature  an  expression  of  life,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion:  he  heartily  believes  in  familiarizing  children  with  the 
lives  of  the  master  thinkers.  Behind  the  book  is  the  man,  and  as  the 
student  is  familiar  with  that  man's  life  so  will  his  interest  in  his  work 
deepen.  Again,  literature  and  history  are  so  intimately  related,  person- 
alities so  greatly  influenced  by  environment,  and  books  so  colored  by 
personality,  that  to  know  a  man,  his  influence,  his  age,  and  his  con- 
temporaries means  a  vast  deal  to  the  student  of  literature.  Can  we 
fully  appreciate  the  wealth  of  Scotch  life  in  the  "Waverly  Novels," 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  bent  given  to  Scott's  genius  by  the 
old  "Border  Minstrelsy?"  Do  we  ever  so  love  the  stories  and  poems 
as  we  do  after  we  know  of  the  magnificent  struggle  Scott  made  with  his 
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pen  to  free  himself  from  a  debt  of  honor?  By  all  means  let  us  teach 
the  history  of  literature.  The  subject  should  be  outlined  by  suggestive 
questions,  such  as,  "Name  the  poet  of  bhe  people;  the  shortest  lived 
poet;  the  poet  of  the  human  heart;  the  poet  who  wrote  the  least; 
the  prince  of  classicists;  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation;  the 
Rubens  of  English  essayists." 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Composition,  one  period;   Classics,  two  periods;   History  of  Literature, 

two  periods. 

Composition. 

This  last  year  of  the  secondary  school  should  embrace  a  review  of 
grammar,  and  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  There  should  be  at  least 
two  weekl}'-  themes  with  frequent  short  papers.  Pupils  shoiild  be 
encouraged  to  form  literary  societies,  where  there  is  opportunity  for 
debates  and  speeches. 

Prose  and  poetry  representative  of  the  different  ages  of  English 
literature  should  be  studied.  Good  selections  are  Pancoast's  "English 
Poems,"  Morley's  "English  Poetry"  and  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury." 

Books  Every  School  Should  Own. 
Shute's  "Land  of  Song." 
Fairy  Tales — Grimm,  Anderson  or  Lang. 
Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book." 
Francillon's  "Gods  and  Heroes." 
Lear's  "Nonsense  Book." 
Carroll's  "Ahce  in  Wonderland." 
Parson's  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers." 
Blanchan's  "Bird  Neighbors." 
Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse." 
Baldwin's  "Fifty  Famous  Stories." 
Eggleston's  "Stories  of  Great  Americans." 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Book." 
Greene's  "King  Arthur  and  His  Court." 
Keysor's  "Great  Artists." 
Palgrove's  "Golden  Treasury." 
Ruskin's  "King  of  the  Golden  River." 
London's  "Call  of  the  Wild." 
Kingsley's  "Greek  Heroes." 
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"Aesops'  Fables." 

Defoe's  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

Dickens'  "Child's  History  of  England." 

Wood's  "Natural  History." 

Books  Teachers  or  English  Should  Own. 

Bates'  "Talks  on  Teaching  Literature." 

Bates'  "Talks  on  Writing  English." 

Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott's  "The  Teaching  of  English.' 

Chubb's  "The  Teaching  of  Enghsh." 

McMurray's  "Reading  of  the  English  Classics." 

Barbour's  "Teaching  of  English  Grammar." 

Blakely's  "Teachers'  Outlines." 

Cox's  "Literature  in  the  Common  Schools." 

Wendell's  "English  Composition." 

Woolley's  "Hand  Book  of  Composition." 

Ryland's  "Outlines  of  English  Literature." 

Gayley's  "Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature." 

Morley's  "English  Poetry." 

Meiklejohn's  "The  English  Language." 

Colby's  "Literature  and  Life  in  School." 

Corson's  "Aims  in  Literary  Study." 
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EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE  FOR  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN  ENGLISH,  1910-19n. 

ALABAMA  GIRLS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

English  I — Freshman  Class. 

(To  be  read  out  of  class.) 
classic.  date  for  examination. 

Ivanhoe November  19,  1910 

Pilgrim's  Progress January  14,  1911 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish February  25,  1911 

Loma  Doone..... April  22,  1911 

(To  be  read  in  class.) 

Poe's  Poems First  Term 

Byron's  Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon Second  Term 

English  II — Sophomore  Class. 
(To  be  read  out  of  class.) 

Cranford November  19,  1910 

The  Sketch  Book ...January  14,  1911 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake February  25,  1911 

Silas  Mamer.. April  22,  1911 

(To  be  read  in  class.) 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 


.r-  .        r  o-    T        f     1  ' I^irst  Term 

Vision  or  Sir  Launfaul 


i 

Merchant  of  Venice .Second  Term 

English  III — Junior  Class. 

(To  be  read  out  of  class.) 

Vicar  of  Wakefield November  19,  1911 

Idylls  of  the  King ..January  14,  1911 

Sohrab  and  Rustum February  25,  1911 

The  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  Papers. April  22,  1911 

(To  be  read  in  class.) 

Julius  Caesar First  Term 

Chaucer's  Prologue       )  i\/r-ri  t^ 

The  Deserted  Village    f  " 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship Last  Term 
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English  IV — Senior  Class. 

Macbeth...- November  23,  1910 

Washington's  Farewell  Address December  14,  1910 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration January  14,  1911 

Milton's  Minor  Poems February  25,  1911 

Macaulay's  Johnson March  25,  1911 

Emerson's  Essays..... May  6,  1911 
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